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(CONCLUDED FROM SEPTEMBER NUMBER.) 

3. The varying interpretations given to the law which governs and 
regulates (?) examinations. The language of the law that prescribes 
the branches in which teachers shall be examined, and the time for 
which the several grades of certificates shall be of force, is not re- 
markable for explicitness, and, as a consequence, different expositors 
place diverse constructions on the text. The law does not say how 


‘long a third-grade certificate shall be valid; the intention, that it shall 


not extend beyond a year from the date of issue, must be inferred 
from the context. Elementary algebra is one of the subjects with 
which applicants for certificates of the second grade are required to 
be familiar. Just what this term includes and what it excludes may be 
settled in the minds of mathematicians, but it certainly remains a 
vexed question among superintendents, and causes much diversity in 
examinations. And here the question arises, Are superintendents 
authorized to issue certificates of the second grade to candidates who 
are without experience in teaching? An official opinion in the May 
number of the JourNAL for the current year gives this answer: 
“There is no very good reason why the next grade below [the first | 
should not be granted without, [some previous and successful experi- 
ence] if the candidate can pass a good examination.” This view does 
not fully accord with the following opinion stated on page 105 of 
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the latest edition of the School Code: “ Certificates of a higher grade 
should never be granted to those who have not had an opportunity of 
testing their ability to teach.” As each of the cited opinions has the 
weight of authority,a superintendent may not improperly consult his 
own inclination in deciding which of them to adopt. 


The law distinguishes grammatical analysis from English grammar, 


and provides for the examination of third-grade teachers in the latter 
branch, and of second-grade teachers in both. No inconsiderable 
number of superintendendents, however, require all applicants to 
analyze sentences, In doing so, do they transgress the law? 

If the exposition of legal texts, given in the School Code, cor- 
rectly represents the intention of those who enacted the laws therein 
explained, third-grade teachers are greatly and undeniably wronged 
by the degree of ditticulty which generally characterizes the exami- 
nations they are forced to attend. They “shall be examined in pro- 
nunciation ”; which the Code construes to mean that they “ should be 
required to pronounce with facility and correctness, common words,’ 
But this construction must not be allowed to convey the impression 
that they are expected to be versed in phonies and familiar with 
technical principles of pronunciation, for, in the discussion of second- 
grade certificates it is stated, that applicants for them “should under- 
stand the rules of pronunciation.” The only inference to be fairly 
deduced from these statements is, that questions pertaining to rules 
of pronunciation are inadmissible in an examination for third-grade 
certificates. Yet, in such examinations, I persisted in testing candi- 
dates in those rules as thoroughly as in the principles of arithmetic, 
notwithstanding the distressing possibility that some bold applicant 
might * know his rights, and knowing, dare maintain;” and even at 
this day I feel grateful to that dangerous individual for having never 
put in his appearance. 

The Code describes the knowledge of orthography that is necessary: 
* Candidates for the third-grade certificates should be required to spell 
correctly the words of any ordinary sentence, dictated by the exam- 
iner.” Not an unreasonable requirement. But those candidates are 
now afflicted with paralysis and erysipelas, and alarmed by aborigines, 
and disqualified by ineligibility, and dismayed by hopeless cases of 
phthisic, and made to ponder over recipes, without regard to sex or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. They are forced to tarry long, often sorely 
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against their will, at sodree and matinee; and each for himself must 
make his debut, notwithstanding that it may be his fortieth appear- 
ance instead of his first, or that he abhors theatricals, or shrinks from 
publicity and sighs for seclusion. They must pause to sniff the fra- 
grance of fuchsia and mignonnette, (with its very doubtful comple- 
ment of n’s) though they have no time for indulgence in floral de- 
lights and have never pushed their philological researches into the 
domain of the exquisite language of flowers. And finally, they lose 
their way in labyrinths, and smk down overcome by lassitude. At 
this crisis, word-analysis is applied as a restorative, perhaps because 
it is hoped that the roots of which it is so lavish may possess some 
enlivening properties; but the poor patients find them the most un- 
familiar and distasteful of all roots, and each, adapting the language 
of the Scotch regicide to the expression of his own resolve, exclaims, 
“T'll none of em”. 

We resume the Code. Our applicants should have the ability “to 
work readily the less difficult questions in common arithmetic.” Con- 
science smites us; and perturbing visions of horses hampered by 
ropes that are fastened to the tops of poles, and other equine scenes 
with shifting saddles and changing values, rise before us. 

Applicants “should be able to parse any sentence of good prose.” 
Unfortunately, all examiners are not of prosaic temperament, and 
some of them have been known to inject a little poetry into their 
grammar papers, and, not seeming to regard parsing and English 
grammar as synonymous terms, they require candidates to sweep the 
whole range of capitalization and false syntax, and to construct some 
sentences and completely demolish others. 

Applicants for third-grade certificates ‘“ should be required to write 
a plain hand,” and those who aspire to the second grade “ should write 
aplain, bold hand, and be able to teach some good system of pen- 
manship.” According to these explanations, it would seem that third- 
grade applicants might properly decline to be examined in a system 
of penmanship. For certificates of the second grade, it is expressly 
stated, the knowledge of a system, ete., is required; the inference is, 
that for those of the lower grade it is not required. And if boldness 
be an essential feature of a teacher’s penmanship, how are the ladies 
to fare, since they all endeavor to escape that masculine quality ? 

A teacher who can obtain no higher evidence of his qualifications 
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than the third-grade certificate described in the School Code, is about 
as well prepared to give instruction in the complicated subject of ciyil 
government as he is competent to discourse to his pupils on natural 
philosophy. The estimate of that certificate, stated in the Code, js 
much too low, or else there is a strange incongruity in compelling 
teachers that are conspicuous for weakness to grapple with a subject 
whose mastery demands a high degree of intellectual strength. The 
standard of our third-grade examinations is far too high, or the stand- 
ard described in the Code is no longer a true one. 

4. The unfitness of some superintendents to act as examiners.— 
On this point we have the testimony of men whose experience and 
eminent services specially qualify them to give sound and valuable 
opinions. In his last Annual Report Supt. Searing says of the county 
superintendency: ‘‘ This system puts into the office of county super- 
intendent, men scarcely qualified to obtain a good third-grade certifi- 
cate, and yet the law requires them to examine candidates for a first- 
grade. Jt puts in men of little experience as teachers, of no reputa- 
tion as such, men of no conception of teaching as a science, and yet 
the law requires them to hold institutes for the instructing and in- 
spiring of the teachers who are to give knowledge and culture to the 
people's children. It puts in, as overseers and guides of a work that 
is paramount to all others, men who do not command the respect of 
either teachers or people by the possession of attainments, or culture, 
or refinement, or general ability, or sincere devotion to their work. 
. % 1 I say here nothing of licenses improperly granted to 
applicants through the ignorance, carlessness, or favoritism of some 
superintendents.” 


The very able report of Prof. North on the subject of Teachers’ 
Certificates, which was read at the last executive session of this As- 
sociation, contains the following question and answer: “ Would it be 
stretching the prerogative of the State if the State were to say to 
¥ a - citizens, you may elect a county superintendent, but 
you must elect a competent man; and the evidence of this will be 
his possession of a State certificate covering at least the whole ground 
that his own certificate to teachers may require him to cover? Cer- 
tainly not; and it is one of those preposterous anomalies seen in re- 
publican governments, to find a man absolutely ignorant of the pro- 
perties of a triangle, certifying to the geometrical attainments of a 
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candidate for geometrical honors, and one who never dreamed that 
matter has properties, testifying to his accomplishments in physical 
science.” 

We do not look for much rhetorical embellishment in the short, 
erisp queries which an examiner places before his class; nevertheless 
seme ambitious interrogator occasionally sacrifices grammatical prin- 
ciples in his efforts to rival the art of the rhetorician. A question 
resembling in its structure, 7'o what nation does Cuba belong to? was 
once criticised by an applicant on account of its superfluous preposi- 
tion, and was defended by its propounder on the ground of—euphony. 
The line of defense recalls the tactics of the younger Weller, when * 
he reconciled his fastidious father to the use of ‘circumscribed’ in- 
stead of ‘ cireumwented,’ by the potent and pathetic argument, that 
it is “a more tenderer word. ” 

Very frequently, and often with injustice, an examiner is accused of 
partiality for applicants who reside within the limits of his jurisdiction, 
and discrimination against parties from abroad. Probably in a ma- 
jority of cases this charge has not the least evidence to sustain it, yet 
it is not always unsupported by facts that warrant it. Solicitude for 
official tenure, and the desire to retain the favor of those who have a 
voice in determining it are considerations not wholly without influ- 
ence. If examinations were made uniform in character throughout 
the State, this ground of complaint might be removed by providing 
that the standing which an applicant obtains in one county shall 
serve in other counties as evidence of his scholarship. 

I shall not stop to inquire into the truth of an assertion that is 
sometimes though rarely made, to the effect that the examination 
standing of applicants is occasionally affected by the opinions they are 
known to entertain concerning matters which have ever baffled 
human wisdom and proved impenetrable to mortal vision. The ex- 
aminer, if such there be, who can allow his impartiality to be warped 
by such motives, should have been born in earlier times, and played 
his inglorious part on the stage of some former century. The de- 
voted attachment which would approve the sanguinary schemes of a 
Guise, or sanction the dictatorial supremacy that Henry VIII arro- 
gated to himself in spiritual matters, and the zealous service which 
would advance the fatal policy of Mary Tudor, or abet the diabolical 
enormities of Titus Oates, are at this day but glaring anachronisms. 
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It is no less the privilege than the duty of a scholar to rise far above 
the level of sectarian intolerance. When he abandons that privilege 
and proves recreant to that duty he becomes contemptible. 
5. Insufficiency of the precautions taken to prevent and detect fraud, 
In every large assemblage of candidates for certificates, there are a 
few whose integrity needs to be fortified and sustained by unremitting 
vigilance on the part of the examiner. The desire to excel, the dread 
of failure, the consciousness of weakness, the pangs of poverty, are 
motives that need not be analyzed here and are too powerful to be 
ignored. The applicant that is so uncontrollably swayed by any or 
all of them as to set success above honor, hopes to attain the former 
and be able to conceal the loss of the latter. He reasons as did Bul- 
wer's Leslie, when he meditated the commission of a crime, that “ the 
magnitude of the prize will cancel the ignominy of the play.” In 
view of these considerations it would seem that the examiner who 
devotes his time during an examination to marking papers and issuing 
certificates acts very unwisely. This course is often pursued by su- 
perintendents while applicants are secretly consulting text-books and 
transcribing the statements of authors. Even the exercise of the 
strictest watchfulness is not always able to prevent dishonesty, but 
to relax cireumspection is to tacitly encourage deceit. Besides, the 
estimates made by an examiner, in the midst of so many distracting 
circumstances, are fairly open to the suspicion of inaccuracy. Great 
care js required in marking papers on penmanship, grammar, geog- 
raphy, and history, in order that no injustice may be done. The 
writers on those subjects disagree on many important points, and any 
answer which has the support of respectable authority should not be 
lightly rejected because it does not coincide with the examiner's 
views. Unlooked for opinions are sometimes advanced by applicants 
whose ability is beyond dispute, and in determining the value of those 
opinions the examiner is often greatly aided by consulting his library. 
6. The age at which applicants are licensed to teach varies with lo- 
cality. It is to be regretted that the law is silent on this point. Su- 
perintendents are left to their own discretion in the matter, and it is to 
them a source of much perplexity. Its definite settlement could not 
be otherwise than beneficial. Applicants have been licensed at the 
early age of fourteen, and probably in all our counties they are pro- 
nounced qualified, as to age, at sixteen years. A recent official opinion 
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in the the JourNAL oF Epvcation says: “One person may be far 
better entitled * * * to receive the [second grade| certificate at 
17 than another at 27. Ordinarily however a person is too immature 
to receive any certificate at that age, if older persons can be found.” 
The soundness of this opinion will not be questioned by any one 
whose judgement is worth considering, and yet, how many of our 
examiners refuse certificates to applicants of seventeen, on the ground 
of immaturity? I doubt that there is a superintendent in the State, 
whose practice it is todoso. In New Jersey the law requires that 
candidates for the third-grade certificate shall be not less than sixteen 
years old; for second-grade, not less than seventeen, and for first- 
grade, not less than eightcen. For the two higher grades an experi- 
ence of one and two years, respectively, is necessary. The ages re- 
quired for the corresponding grades of State certificates are nineteen, 
twenty-one, and twenty-five years. Many of the complaints by which 
superintendents are annoyed grow out of the inability of teachers to 
govern pupils some of whom are older than the teachers themselves. 

7. The division of counties into inspection districts. As the law now 
stands, these districts are intended to facilitate examinations. They 
must be bounded by town lines and shall not contain more than four 
towns each. If in any district one or more persons apply for certifi- 
cates of a higher grade, they may insist on being examined in that 
district and refuse to submit to examination elsewhere. I believe that 
four days should be allowed for an examination in the branches cov- 
ered by a first-grade certificate, and it’ appears unjust to compel an 
examiner to remain two days in a given place, solely for the accom- 
modation of one or two persons. The law should be so amended as 
to authorize a superintendent to hold an examination at the county 
seat, or some other convenient point, for all applicants within his 
jurisdiction, who seek certificates of a grade above the third. 

8. Examinations for State certificates are not entirely free from the 
want of uniformity which mars county examinations. The law which 
governs the former, like that which regulates the latter, does not ap- 
pear wholly consistent in its several provisions. For example, it is 
provided that a State certificate “shall qualify the holder to teach in 
any public school, ete., without any further examination by any city 
or county superintendent, or board whatsoever; and it is also pro- 
vided that “every county superintendent shall have the power, and 
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it shall be his duty, to examine any charge affecting the moral char. 
acter or ability to teach of any teacher within his county or district, 
first giving such teacher reasonable notice of the charge, and an op- 
portunity to defend himself therefrom; and if he finds the charge 
sustained, to annul his certificate by whomsoever granted, and if the 
teacher so declared unfit to teach, holds a certificate from the super- 
intendent of public instruction, or a diploma of a State Normal 
School, then to notify the State Superintendent of such annulment 
without delay.” Commenting on this power of annulment, the Code 
says, “If a teacher's deficiency relates to learning, and it is within the 
knowledge of the superintendent, he should re-examine him.” Does 
not one provision give the county superintendent the right to re 
examine the holder of a State certificate, and therein conflict with the 
other provision which declares that such holder shall be relieved from 
any further examination, ete. ? 

Some announcements of State examinations say that a thorough 
knowledge of some branches and a satisfactory knowledge of others 
is required; other notices state that applicants will be examined in 
certain subjects, and in the rudiments of others. The law says that 
the board “ shall thoroughly examine,” etc. Query: Are the terms, 
a satisfactory examination, an examination in the rudiments of, etc., 
synonymous with a thorough examination? All the subjects covered 
by a limited State certificate are expressly designated in the law. All 
the examination notices have hitherto stated that in mental philosophy 
an acquaintance with the rudiments is sufficient. If this be the mean- 
ing of the law, may not arithmetic, or geography, or natural philos- 
ophy, or English literature be interpreted to mean the rudiments ot 
any of those branches? Ido not question the wisdom of the inter- 
pretation, for it is my opinion that the examination now includes too 
much, but there seems to be some discrepancy between the language 
of the law and the language of the interpretation. To show that 
others—far better qualified to construe legal provisions than I am— 
also seem to understand that the law requires a thorough examination 
in all subjects, I quote the following inquiry from an article by the 
Assistant State Superintendent in the last number of the JouRNAL OF 
Epvucation: “ May not a man be fairly entitled to the certificate with- 
out being able to pass as thorough an examination in geology, and 
chemistry, and botany, and several more of the higher branches as 
in grammar?” 
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In 1871, certain life certificates were issued to applicants who were 
not required to write on zoology, chemistry, geology, and political 
economy. (See Wis. Jour. of Education, 1871, pp. 220, 390.) Since 
that time no life certificates have been granted without an examina- 
tion in those branches. 

In 1871 and ’73, the examination in geometry was restricted by the 
notices to plane geometry. In 1875, four of the ten questions on 
that subject had reference to solid geometry. 

In 1873, three grades of certificates were announced, a first and a 
second grade life-certificate, and a five-years’ certificate; (Jour. of Ed., 
1873, p. 156,) but the board issued no life certificate of the second 
grade. In the notice for the same year, elementary algebra was named, 
although higher algebra is required for a county certificate of the 
first grade. 

In some years an average standing of 75 per cent. was required, 
and no minimum was fixed in any branch. At other times the re- 
quirement has been 70 per cent. or upward in each subject. The ex- 
amining board of last year, in their report, recommend the State Su- 
perintendent to require an average of 75 per cent., and a standing not 
less than 70 per cent, in the subjects named in a second grade county 
certificate, and not less than 50 per cent. in all others. Should this 
recommendation be adopted, an applicant may pass in natural phi- 
losophy and geometry with a record of 50 per cent. in each, although 
in some counties he would be denied a first-grade certificate on the 
same record. The substitution of first grade for second grade in the 
recommendation would improve its value. A most excellent recom- 
mendation by the same board, that deserves to be adopted, is that 
which advises such change in the appointment of examiners as will 
make each board consist of one member who has had two years’ ex- 
perience, one who has had an experience of one year, and one new 
member. MicHaEL Kirwan. 


——_+ o —_ 


THE eye speaks with an eloquence and with a fullness surpassing 
speech. It is the window out of which the winged thoughts often fly 
unwittingly. It is the tiny, magic mirror, on whose crystal surface 
the moods of feeling fitfully play, like the sunshine and shadow on a 
still stream.— Tuckerman. 
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Then and now; now and hence. 

When Robert Fulton first started his little steamer on the romantic 
waters of the Hudson, almost everybody prognosticated failure, 
Pshaw ! said the sceptical crowd of onlookers, how is such a thing 
possible? Was ever ship known to sail against wind and tide? It 
is an illusion of an over-heated brain, an utter impossibility. 

But the brave inventor, with firm lip and confident brow, only 
stirred up his furnaces the more, shoved in a little more fuel, and with 
her prow against the stream, forward went the fairy little craft like a 
thing of life. The experiment was now an “accomplished fact,” as 
the French call it; there could be no mistake about it now; on she 
went, not by fits and starts, but straight ahead before their very eyes, 
moving forward as if impelled by some unseen spirit in the waters 
beneath; steadily now she progressed against the stream and in the 
teeth of the wind, until the critical, unbelieving souls who came to 
sneer were completely silenced, and went home in a thoughtful frame 
of mind, very different from the spirit entertained but an hour before, 


to reflect at their leisure upon the new and wonderful application of 
motive power which the genius of Fulton had brought to light, or 
had at least practically applied in an entirely new direction, and 
which discovery had on that ever memorable day been displayed he- 
fore their eyes. 


So in like manner with this great nation whose wonderful progress, 
as displayed by her industrial achievements, is at this moment the 
theme of discussion and admiration in the varied accents of so many 
different peoples, tongues and languages; and whose great exhibition 
has this year been the grandest attraction ever witnessed in the history 
of the world. 

When, in 1776, this nation first proposed to take upon itself the 
duties and responsibilities of national manhood and to govern itself 
in a way hitherto unheard of, the onlooking nations of the earth 
which had all along been ruled in a very difterent way, superciliously 
glanced at it, with that half-sceptical, half-sneering smile which be- 
tokened their utter disbelief in the successful operation of the plan 
proposed and about to be put in operation—Self-qgovernment! Pshaw! 
said they with one accord and in one breath, the thing is impossible; 
the intention may be good and even praiseworthy but to carry out 
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the idea is impracticable. Like the Jews of old, you will soon be 
moving heaven and earth for a king! Self-government! Nonsense! 
Who ever heard of any people that were fit to govern themselves for 
any length of time without the intervention of monarchs and aristo- 
crats? What were kings and nobles made for but to rule, you dolts? 
Remember, they are an ordinance of God, the sovereign appointment 


of high heaven, and therefore rule jue dirino! All you have to do 


therefore, is simply to support and obey them as dutiful and obedient 
subjects. Any of us will send you one of the precious breed on trial. 
ur you may have one as a present. For heaven’s sake prate no more 
of ruling yourselves! But if you still obstinately persist in your rash 
and hazardous enterprise to manage your own public business without 
the help of these heaven-sent, time-honored, august, sweet, delicious, 
cheap-at-any money personages, we pray you beware! Look out for 
speedy and complete disappointment, defeat, dismemberment, disaster, 
ruin, anarchy! 

Such was the dismal prophecy uttered one hundred years ago; be- 
hold now its fulfillment at the end of a century! The innumerable 
successors of Fulton’s pretty steamer now cover with their tireless 
wheels and panting bulk, every lake and river in our magnificent 
country, and are indeed the main agents in developing its vast re- 
sources; and the country itself, now many times larger and far more 
populous, and governed by officials selected by the people themselves 
and trom their own body, notwithstanding so many evil prognostica- 
tions, has been steadily advancing with unexampled rapidity. A new 
motive power seems to have been discovered in social economics also, 
no less than in physics, for propelling communities without the old 
appliances of kings and nobles, that in times gone by sometimes pro- 
pelled them the wrong way or ran them aground altogether—a goy- 
ernment, namely “ of the people, by the people and for the people;” 
under which form of government, so far, all or at least the most of 
our 43,000,000 of people seem tolerably happy, prosperous and con- 
tented; and on this their hundredth birthday as a nation are as far as 
ever from desiring a return to the old, despotic, one-man system of 
government which assumes the greater portion of mankind to be little 
better or wiser than so many ‘wild asses’ colts—fit only to be bestridden, 
bewhipped, and bekicked to produce, in their dull comprehension, a 
lively and proper sense of dutiful obedience, to their heaven-appointed 
masters! 
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The only danger seems to be that, perhaps, after a time owing to 
the very rapidity and vastness of the country’s growth coupled with 
the impulsive energy and ambition of the people, the heated party 
disputes which sometimes arise may lead to some kind of separation, 
so that the country may be divided into independent portions. But 
this is a mere fanciful conjecture; as we grow older, doubtless we 
shall become wiser and more far-seeing, and thus understand our true 
interests better. It is therefore sincerely to be hoped that sucha 
contingency may never arise. With us, if anywhere in the world, 
union is emphatically strength, division the synonym of weakness, 
Union has made this country what it is. And seeing what has 
already been accomplished by union, all sections ought to feel a 
common pride in the national unity and consequent prosperity, 
and seek patriotically to aid, by every means in their power, to 
support and to advance the honor and glory of their common 
country. And it is gratifying to us to know that the free schools, the 
hope and mainstay of the nation, are improving and keeping pace 
with every other public interest, in the south as well as in the north; 
that everywhere they are silently but surely effecting a grand social 
reformation; while by such great gatherings as are now assembled in 
the Quaker city, a spirit of amity and good feeling cannot fail to be 
cherished and diffused. Truly have we need of a genuine social or 
political union as well as of a christian union—a union that is such 
not in_name only but in spirit and in truth—a union not mechanical 
but chemical—and that shall make all feel that it is worth something 
to belong it. Thisis the chief problem, and we think it may be best 
solved through the instrumentality of the common school system; 
at least, by wise and judicious management we believe this may be 
made eventually to become one of the best promoters as well as strong- 
est and most permanent bonds of union between all sections. The 
success of the educational interest thus becomes the best guarantee 
of the integrity and continued prosperity of the whole nation from 
one end of it to the other. 

There can then be little doubt in the mind of any unprejudiced 
person that it is mainly to the influence of our free schools that we 
owe our present degree of prosperity and high rank among the lead- 
ing nations of the earth. The great exhibition born of the schools, 
is the fruit of labor and skill; and ours is the only country where the 
intelligent well behaved workman or laborer is honored and respected 
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ys a Man, and where a manual employment even of the humblest kind, 
is not considered /ow or degrading, as it is and ever has been and wil! 
be in all future time in aristocratic countries, where the common la- 
borer with a patched coat and horny hands is looked upon and treated 
as little better than a two-legged beast of burden! The Centennial 
is thus but a vast temple dedicated not to aristocratic pride, but to the 
genius of labor and industry, and consecrated to worhking-men every- 
where and proclaiming them as the true nobles among mankind. So 
far as the American people are the exhibitors, what is it, after all, but 
the natural product, the matured fruit of our grand educational sys- 
tem which, by wakening up mind, and stimulating intellectual im- 
pulses in youth, thus gives birth to innumerable inventions and dis- 
coveries of all kinds? The great majority of our inventors are young 
men who have received their training in the public schools. With 
rare exceptions throughout the east and west, all our people are 
tolerably well-informed; they all read newspapers and periodicals; 
and wherever the schools are most numerous and efficient, there will 
always be found the most active, intelligent, industrious, inventive, 
law-abiding, and enterprising portion of our citizens. Inventions 
always follow in the wake of the schools and where these are not, in- 
ventive power soou languishes and dies. 

Improve the schools therefore, and as with the world-raising lever 
of Archimedes, you at once elevate every class in society, awaken in- 
ventive power, and mechanical skill, quicken every industry, and in- 
fuse the breath of a new life into every enterprise, private as well as 
public. On the other hand, consider for a moment the woful effects 
of ignorance, or the want of education on the part of a considerable 
portion of the population. According to General Eaton’s valuable 
tables, ignorance is ever the fruitful parent of the three greatest ene- 
mies of human society—vice, crime, and poverty—conditions which 
are generally closely and intimately related. It is found to be many 
times cheaper to educate in schools than to confine in jails and prisons. 
Educated or not educated, man is an active, irrepressible being, and if 
not doing right he is sure to be doing wrong; for he cannot if he 
would, remain idle or passive. 

Practically or politically considered therefore, education may be re- 
garded as that process of preparatory youthful training by which the 
most can be made of any one, both for his own individual benefit as 
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well as tor that of the community to which he belongs. Hence, if 
you want to make the most even of the negro, you must educate him 
likewise. By such means alone will you teach him self-respect, with- 
out which, whether in white man or black, red man or yellow, no 
other kind of genuine respect is possible. For this is a fundamental 
law of our being and should never be overlooked. Neglect of it 
sometimes involves all classes of a community in one common ruin, 
as there are not a few examples in history to demonstrate, if proof 
were necessary. We would therefore say to the south, if you are 


wise and wish to prosper, by all means encourage the education of 
your freedmen; thrashing or killing them from political animosity will 
never help matters one iota; it is only a waste of time and labor. 
No doubt they are the wrong color, but no amount of beating will 
ever make them white. Try the “more excellent way” with the 
primer and spelling-book, and “by this sign,” you will not fail to 
conquer, because it is God’s way. 


In short, the common school, wherever established, is the great ciy- 
ilizer, everywhere a blessing, subduing all alike to its mild and benefi- 
cent sway. Like mercy, it is twice blessed, blessing both him that 
gives and him that takes. It is the true “hub” of all our free insti- 
tutions, in peace our brightest ornament; in war our strongest defence; 
at all times and seasons, most essential and vital in a free country 
where so much depends upon the wisdom and judgment of the people 
who are the true sovereigns and the ultimate judges in all matters of 
public policy. And if we are to borrow a hint from the practice of 
old monarchical countries, we must bear in mind, that all the world 
over, youthful sovereigns always receive the very best education—a con- 
sideration which should have no unimportant bearing on our discus- 
sion of the vexed question of how much is to be taught in the com- 
mon schools. In the late terrible conflict between north and south, 
both sides fought like heroes; both gained undying renown for manly 
courage as well as for brilliant military achievements. But, the com- 
mon school at length won the day. Victory perched on the flag 
bearing in characters of radiant light, the three invincible R’s; the 
free school in the dread hour of danger and trial was really worth 
more to the cause which it adorned than “an army with banners.” 
And the public schools will assuredly bless one section as well as the 
other whenever it is fairly tried, and wherever its wonderful trans- 
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forming influence is fully tested. The only hope of the south is to 
change forthwith their three dark, ominous K’s into an equal number 
of R’s, and work as zealously for the latter as they have for the former, 
and then they will be in a fair way of equalling if not surpassing 
the best and most enlightened, and most loyal, law-abiding citizens 
to be found throughout the entire union! G. H. 


AT THE EXPOSITION. 

I have a very strong impression that if the facts could be ascer- 
tained, it would appear that no class is more largely represented 
among the visitors at this great exhibit, in proportion to its number, 
than the teachers of the country; and I have a very decided convic- 
tion that no persons come here with more clear and intelligent ideas 
of what may be seen and learned, or go about the inspection with 
more discrimination and judgment than they. But in common with 
every class and every person, no doubt they meet with a measure of 
disappointment. With the exhibit as a whole, there is a universal 
agreement that it exceeds the highest conception formed before visita- 
tion—in its magnitude, its variety, its excellence, and the facilities it 
affords for study in every department of science, art, and human enter- 
prise, ingenuity and skill. With particular features of the exhibit, 
there is more or less disappointment; and unfortunately for the class 
of which and for which I am writing, that feature which causes the 
greatest disappointment, or rather the least satisfaction, is the one 
having most vital connection with their life-work—the educational 
department. 

There are reasons for this outside of the exhibit itself. The fact 
is, that most teachers who come here, arrange for an absence from 
home of perhaps two weeks, leaving from six to ten days for inspect- 
tion on the grounds and in the city. Upon endeavoring to make a 
division of this time between the main building, machinery hall, art 
gallery, art gallery annex, agricultural hall, horticultural hall, wo- 
man’s pavilion, mineral annex, government buildings, and the exhib- 
its in the several State buildings, and other special objects of interest 
not enumerated, it is found that less than a day can be given to each 
feature that would require a week to observe with care, and that the 
educational department, which includes exhibits from nine or ten 
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foreign countries, seventeen States from our own Union, and several 
private institutions, is but a small, very small fraction of what de- 
mands attention in the main building alone. Then, again, the char- 
acter of the exhibit is such, that only by patient and careful observa. 
tion and comparison can it be made to yield its lessons of interest and 
value. They are there, but, like the gold in the earth or the rocks, 
that must be washed, or separated by more laborious process, or dis- 
covered by application of scientific tests, that mass the precious metal 
and repel the dross, they must be sought out and separated with intelli- 
gence and pains-taking, until in their bold relief they gratify and 
instruct us with their outlines. It is to be regretted, that some gen- 
eral plan for an exhibit was not inaugurated and followed out; it 
would have been a vast saving in money, and what is more, of time 
in its examination, as well as vastly more impressive. But it is too 
late to amend it now, and useless to be querulous. The point I make 
here is, that surrounded by the almost innumerable means for pleasure 
and profit, with less expenditure of time and effort, many of which 
cannot be improved in any event, and most of them will not be, if 
time enough is taken to master the school exhibits, the temptation, 
even with teachers, to pass them with a cursory glance is irresistible, 
and pardonable; for life is short, especially life of teachers in Phila- 
delphia this summer, and one must select from all bills of fare, con- 
taining many luxuries. For a specialty, however, I choose the school 
exhibits, and it will be my aim in this and perhaps a subsequent com- 
munication to share with your readers, the results of my observations. 

To begin with the exhibits from foreign countries, the first and 
prominent impression received, by a careful inspection of them all, 
is an evident absence of completeness about them as if there had ex- 
isted a deeided reluctance to put side by side with our own, their 
efforts and enterprise in this sphere of modern activity. Hence the 
exhibits are confined to particular features of their work. This will 
appear as I speak of them in detail. For instance, with the one ex- 
ception of the province of Ontario, not a single foreign exhibit, 
shows anything to indicate the general prevalence of education, or 
the facilities for it. Not a single map, chart, or circular of informa- 
tion, gives us the school population, enrollment, or attendance, or 
facts which indicate growth or improvement in this direction. This 
is significant. I cannot believe it is oversight. They have not failed 
to spread before us evidences of prosperity, enterprise and_ skill 
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in every Other department of civilization, and delight to exhibit in 


condensed, striking, and impressive ways, the increase of their man- 
ufactures, commerce, and inventions, their public works of utility, 
charity, and humanity, their triumphs on the land, and on or with 
the water, in the interests of peace and of war. Surely they who 
remembered that all these things would indicate position on the scale 
of civilization, would not be entirely oblivious to the fact that the 
other feature would also have a bearing in the same direction, if made 
equally apparent to observers. 

The other prominent impression, which I will now merely mention, 
is, that with one or two exceptions, no feature of the school work of 
foreign countries appears to take precedence of or even to equal, 
corresponding features of that work in this country. ‘This is es- 
pecially noticeable in the matter of school buildings, furniture, maps, 
charts, text books, ete., adapted to primary and secondary grades of 
instruction. The exceptions are, the provision of busts, reduced in 
size, of living, or historical persons, for interesting pupils in biogra- 
phy, history and general literature, and dissected maps, and objects 
to illustrate geography and physiology; the latter embracing various 
animals, as quadrupeds, fishes, ete., and the former including not only 
illustrations of natural features, but artificial characteristics. Indeed, 
as a whole, it may be said that it is evident the older countries make 
a great deal more of the physical senses in their school work than we 
do. Their eyes are made to see, and their hands to handle in fuc- 
simile, the verities of the thought with which the text book deals. 
But their text books are inferior; very little attention is given to com- 
fort or health of pupils; school furniture is bungling, noisy, and a 
positive hindrance to cleanliness, good order, and easy handling of a 
school; maps are less distinct and clear, and such a thing as an out- 
line map does not appear, unless their dissected maps may be caMed such. 

Great Britain is one of the countries mentioned in the catalogue as 
making an educational exhibit, but she only shows a few views of her 
great universities, interior and exterior, and a case of books published 
and used. Her colonies have done better. The Australasian islands, 
however, confine the work of pupils shown, to herbariums, collee- 
tions of minerals, rocks, woods, birds, and bugs, which at the same time 
illustrate their resources. They make a fine exhibit in every other 
department, and the great banner which waves over it is crowded full 
of interesting statistics, proving their greatness in natural wealth, in 

2—Vol. VI. No. 10, 
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growth, and future prospects. One greatly regrets the neglect to tell 
or show us what they do in the school work generally. By far the 
largest and most elaborate school exhibit here, is made by the Proy- 
ince of Ontario, Canada. Its catalogue makes a pamphlet of sixty-four 
closely printed pages of ordinary size, and is accompanied by a sup- 
plemental one of twenty-four pages, enumerating the educational 
institutions of the province, both full of interesting and instructive 
information. It would seem that if any people in the world have 
every possible or desirable appliance for effective school work, and 
that of excellent character, it is the people that live in that provinee, 
Apparatus of every description is shown, from the simple block, or wire, 
or ball of worsted for the kindergarten, to the most complicated for use 
in the laboratory, or experiments with electricity or the gases. Great 
prominence is given, however, to the departments of natural history 
and botany. Work of pupils in all grades of the schools, including 
Normal Schools, is shown, especially examination papers for promo- 
tion to different departments or grades. One prominent feature is 
the models of several of their best school houses and grounds, and 
various public institutions. Another isa specimen public free library, 
furnished districts by the department of public instruction. Any 
district appropriating five dollars or upwards, and forwarding the 
same to the minister of education, receives an advance of one hun- 
dred per cent. of the amount forwarded, in books, which may be or- 
dered from lists furnished. These are bought at reduced rates by the 
minister, so that the district realizes from one hundred twenty-five to 
one hundred fifty per cent. above the amount raised locally. Thus 
wisely does the government supplement the efforts of localities for 
tree libraries, and the commissioner says the bringing of the system 
into operation has formed an era in the intellectual history of Ontario. 
Normal Schools are deemed an essential feature in their system; two 
have already been established, one at Toronto, and one at Ottawa, 
which are represented, and model schools are connected therewith. 
The higher education is represented by Upper Canada College, founded 
upon the model of the great public schools of England, endowed by 
public grants, its curriculum extending over six years of study, and 
affording facilities for thorough training in its various departments, 
ineluding commercial and scientific. The exhibit shows great pains- 
taking, lavish expenditure for its accomplishment, and is a credit to 
the province. 
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The Hawaiian islands, Egypt, Denmark, Italy, and Brazil, are also 
on the catalogue of exhibitors in this department, but they only 
show books published in their respective domains, Egypt showing some 
of very ancient date. Her section also indicates that the labor of her 
subjects is still without stint brought under tribute to the fondness of 
her princes for display and luxury. The marvelous cabinets of ebony, 
and ivory, and carved woods, and inlaid, damascene and lacquer work, 
some of them valued at four and five thousand dollars, mostly repre- 
senting labor, all indicate that under the pressure of royal favor or 
displeasure, the arts of contrivance and execution are still extant, ix 
high, and, in many respects, inimitable excellence; but there is little 
to indicate that her ancient supremacy in learning and literature is 
anything but a memory now, kept alive by a few mementoes from 
her once extensive and valuable libraries. And yet, there is some- 
thing almost pathetic in the sentence she has written upon the gate- 
way to the enclosure containing her display here—** Egypt, the oldest 
people of the world, sends her morning greeting to the youngest na- 
tion "—as if in her age, and conscious failure in the race of true civ- 
ivilization, she would stretch out her hands, holding such as she has, 
to be grasped and helped by the vigorous athlete of the nineteenth 
century. And the contact here will help Egypt. 

The exhibit from Norway, like that from Sweden, shows the people 
of that country possess many similar devices and helps in the matter of 
primary work, although more crude and meagre than those in use here, 
Their school furniture is similar, and their text books indicate the 
courses of study in the public schools are short, and largely mixed 
with religious or catechetical instruction. Their higher schools are 
limited in number, but afford excellent training, especially in the 
languages and natural sciences. 

In no sections, however, is there so great disappointment, I think, 
as is found in those of France, Austria, Germany, and Switzerland. 
No one doubts that each of these countries could have made an ex- 
hibit creditable to itself and instructive to us and to the world. But 
unfortunately, they have not chosen so to do. The latter, has some- 
what from three or four of her principal municipalities, but nothing 
that is distinctive, general, or suggestive in its character. The former 
confine themselves to an array of books and illustrative apparatus; 
but even these, excellent and varied as they are, instead of gratifying, 
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aggravate one by being suggestive of what “ might have been.” One 
exhibit of the very latest device for a continental school desk, illus 


trates how widely apart European and American thoughts in this 
direction run. It is operated by some mechanical appliances, and js 
transformable into a table, art easel, school desk proper, etc., adapted 


to any age or size of pupil, and is urged as being capable of adjust- 
ment to desks for three or four persons. I can imagine the condition 
of that machine, after a brief occupancy by three or four Wisconsin 
boys, of intermediate grade, having diverse opinions of the form it 
should assume, at a few different times! 

But if these countries have failed to hold up their school systems 
and school work for our inspection, and the methods which their 
great masters have urged upon the attention of the world with so 
much learning and ability, and the reforms and activities which from 
time to time have been inaugurated by their great statesmen and 
scholars, they have not failed to send some of their best and ablest 
men to represent them here personally, with especial commission to 
inquire into and examine with care all that is excellent and distinctive 
in our system, methods and equipment, and report thereon. These 
gentlemen in their courtesy, attention, and ability, are the exhibits 
of their respective governments, and are glad to give information to 
any interested in their work. 

Of the foreign exhibits, there remain those of Japan, Russia, Bel- 
gium and Netherlands. |The Netherlanders have chiefly filled their 
space with models and views of their marvelous works—as_ bridges, 
dykes, aqueducts, locks, etc., machinery and products from the arti- 
sans’ school at Amsterdam, school furniture and relief or dissected 
maps of their country. Belgium has erected a model school house, 
some sixteen by twenty-four feet, perhaps, in the main building, con- 
plete except a roof. This is shown as the plan adopted by the gov- 
ernment, is furnished with specimen desks for teacher and pupils, 
text-books, maps, charts, globes, counters, charts of natural history 
and physiology, dissected anatomical and physiological casts, and 
philosophical apparatus. About eight feet of the front end is par- 
titioned off, one-half of which is used for entrance hall, wardrobe 
and wash-room; the other half for a gymnasium, with apparatus for 
various physical exercises and training in gymnastics. This is sep- 
arated from the hall by partition, and is accessible from the school- 
room as a class-room. The apparatus of all kinds is complete and 
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excellent, but the furniture is awkward and uncomfortable. Around 
the ceiling is a perforated cornice, an attempt at ventilation. A coal 
stove is shown as a heater. ‘ 

The exhibits from Russia and Japan are extremely interesting, and 
much more nearly satisy one’s idea of a national exhibit than any 
other foreign exhibit, excepting that of Canada. The former con- 
tains specimens of school furniture in use, which does not vary much 
from that heretofore spoken of, but is considerably better than most. 
The maps, charts, globes, and apparatus for physical and natural sci- 
ences, as well as the text-books, indicate that great care and fore- 
thought have been exercised to provide all necessary helps for teach- 
erand pupils. The busts of historic and living persons of distine- 
tion, and dissected casts of different species of animals, are promi- 
nent features. The whole, taken in connection with what we know 
of the recent great activity of Russia in establishing Normal schools 
in various parts of the empire, shows that upon a recent careful 
scrutiny of her condition, Russia found herself fully and excellently 
equipped with all the facilities for thorough and efficient school 
work, excepting well-trained and competent teachers. To supply 
this deficiency she is now addressing herself with zeal and intelli- 
gence, The exhibit from the art and industrial schools must be a 
surprise to all who have the impression that that country is far be- 
hind any other in enterprise and success in this department of educa- 
tion. The work of pupils shown, the character and variety of ad- 
vantages offered, and the completeness of equipment in them, all 
prove her near approach to the most intelligent and advanced attain- 
ments in this sphere. 

Of course most teachers are aware of the comparatively recent and 
great revolution in Japan in the matter of education, and of the facet 
that many American teachers have been employed there to introduce 
our systems of instruction in the primary as well as higher grades, 


and our language as a regular branch in their courses of study. 


Much has been written relative to the changes that have taken place. 
The Japanese government has undertaken here to ‘/lustrate those 
changes. They show views of the “old” plan and of the “new”; 
views of the interior of school-rooms, with pupils in native, semi-na- 
tive, and wo costume, seated upon the floor, with the teacher, rod in 
hand and uplifted over the heads, passing about among his charge to 
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hear their efforts at repetition, ready to reprove by immediate blow any 

slip or error. Over against these are views of the “new” plan, well 

arranged school rooms, furnished with desks, blackboards and other 
e 


modern appliances, occupied by pupils clad in the garments familiar 
to us, reciting in classes, and evidently manipulated in the most ap. 
proved American style. These are supplemented by exhibits of the 
examination papers of pupils, and essays on various subjects in their 
own and in the English language. An inspection of these papers 
shows that the text-books used as a basis of instruction, especially in 
the secondary and higher grades, are from our own country, and the 
papers themselves compare favorably with those of corresponding 
age and grade to be found here from our own schools. A young Jap- 
anese, at present at the Albany (N. Y.) Normal school, comes to our 
department occasionally for inquiry on his own or the account of the 
Japanese commission. He speaks our language with ease and pro- 
priety, and tells me he mastered the language in Japan, in their own 
schools. A model of a school-house, with grounds attached, and fa- 
cilities for exercise in games; charts and specimens which are being 
produced there for illustrative helps; maps, and statistical charts of 
information, are also among the features of the collection in this sec 
tion, as well as many other things which relatively illustrate the new 
activities and the reaching forth for the new and better civilization. 
Among these the scores of young men from that country, new stu- 
dents in various parts of our own, supported by government ap- 
propriation, and looking forward to a future of prominence and use- 
fulness there, after training and observation here, are not the least 
conspicuous. Their gentlemanly conduct, intelligence, inquisitive 
disposition, and assiduous application, elicit frequent and favorable 
commendation from all with whom they come in contact. 

[ hope no one will understand me as attempting to give a full env- 
meration of what is to be found in this department in the various 
countries mentioned. I have only endeavored to give the prominent 
features. Neither would I be understood as saying that there is not 
much in every department of this wonderful exhibition, that is of 
interest and value to teachers in their work. Here are gathered the 
products of every clime, of land and water. Here are specimens of 
beast and bird and fish, of wood and leaf, and rock and mineral, of 
every latitude. Here are the nations of the earth with the products 
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of their industries and their art, in all the forms of beauty, ornament 
and use, which they have invented. Here is the machinery by 
which they bring forth from the raw material, these articles which 
gratify the taste, minister to the comfort, and meet the necessities of 
human beings of every grade everywhere. Here are tangible, visible 
illustrations of the allusions in history, geography, science, and gen- 
eral literature. From all these teachers may gather up great stores of in- 
formation for future use, and great multitudes of notes that will send 
them to their encyclopedia and biographical and other dictionaries, 
the study of which, thus vivified and intensified in interest, will keep 
them fresh and vigorous, intelligent and successful in their work 
through all the coming years of their hard but honorable toil. 
Would that every teacher in the land might have the benefit of a 
month at this greatest and most profitable of all schools. 

Another and briefer article will be devoted to a review of the show- 
ing of the States in this department. W. Hz. C. 


AN ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


Kpitors oF JouRNAL: Will you through the columns of your ex- 
cellent journal give me the solution of the following example. It 
was sent to me sometime since with the desire that I would work it 
out. I did so, and supposed it was correct, but the error was pointed 
out, that as I had worked it, A had paid more than half a cent a pound 
more than B. I have nearly come to the conclusion that it cannot 
be done. 

A and B go to a butcher's shop and buy between them 80 pounds 
of meat which the butcher values at 10 cents a pound and for which 
he therefore wants $8.00. Now A takes 50 pounds of meat and B 
takes 30 pounds, and upon examination agree that A’s meat is worth 
one half-a-cent a pound more than B's. Query: How much did each 
pay the butcher? A SUBSCRIBER. 


THE most skillful teacher is not one who communicates the most 
truth to his pupils, but the one who leads them to see the mest 
for themselves. The faculty of communication is by no means the 
most important of the teacher. 
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| Those present at the July meeting of the Association will remem. 
ber the excellent remarks made by the Hon. JosHua STark, Presi- 
dent of the Board of School Commissioners of Milwaukee, in wel- 
coming the Association to the city. One of the members of the As- 
sociation, Mr. Nortu, of Pewaukee, having requested a copy of the 
remarks, the following synopsis was kindly furnished, which we are 


glad to publish, with a note addressed to him.—Ebs. | 


MiInwavkeE, July 11, 1876. 
A. F. Nortu, Esq: 

Dear Siv:—I take pleasure in complying with the request in yours 
of the 10th inst., just received. 

The remarks, of which I send you a copy, are but a hint of the 
thought that possesses me that an important change is needed in the 
ground work of our common school education, if the school is to 
have influence in determining the quality and character of the cit- 
izen. 

Children must indeed always be taught to read, write, and use 
numbers in computation; but if the State will have true, upright, 
intelligent and self-reliant men and women, it must find means to 
reuse into conscious life, and nourish into health and vigor, the high- 
er and better elements of individual character. It must impart no- 
ble sentiments, awaken worthy ambition, and cultivate the sense of 
independence in thought, in conviction, and in action. The ideal 
citizen, like the ideal Christian, is a “law unto himself.” 

It may be that little is possible in this direction with children so 
young as those ordinarily taking leave of school privileges; yet with 
apt methods of training I think we might do much more than we do 
in giving moral tone to the citizenship of this free land. 

Very respectfully yours, JOSHUA STARK. 


REMARKS. 

Little more than fifty years ago the public school, with its simple 
course of study, afforded not only mental training, but information 
adequate for all the demands of common life. 

Since then the field of knowledge has been wonderfully enlarged, 
the world has been jostled out of its calm, quiet life, the most ener- 
vetic forces of nature have been subdued to man’s control, and with 
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their aid he has gathered the most precious treasures of the earth 
and made them his possession. The hamlet is now but the suburb 
of the city. There is no more isolation; the press furnishes daily 
ample information upon every conceivable subject, covering in its 
sweep as wide a field as the library of the man of learning a century 
ago. Mind and thought are free and eager in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge; the public school can no longer satisfy this awakened passion. 
It can do little but open the door and point the way. — It will do 
much if it shall succeed in furnishing the youth such a knowledge 
of himself, and of his own powers, and such principles and lessons in 
the art of self-culture, as shall help him to shun the dangers, and to 
make wise use of the helps, that he will meet from the outset of his 
career. All public education must look to the character and quality 
of the citizen as its great end. The school cannot make the citizen, 
or furnish him with the knowledge or experience required for the 
best discharge of his high duties. These he will get from reading, 
observation, and daily contact with busy, actual life; but the school 
can and must work upon the elements of character; it must suit its 
methods to awaken and invigorate the mental and moral forces that 
lie dormant in the constitution of the child, and to start him upon a 
course of self-culture under high and noble motives, that shall, if 


possible, guide and govern his whole life. 


oe 


SELECTED. 


RELIGION AND THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

| There is occasionally an expression of doubt respecting the moral 
side of the education afforded by our State University. Some excel- 
lent and thoughtful people are tormented with fears that this unsec- 
tarian State institution must needs be deficient in the culture of the 
Christian graces and virtues. An article printed last winter in two 
or three papers of the State broadly hinted at an alarming lack of 
the religious element in the University. To meet this unjust insinu- 
ation the State Superintendent thought it his duty to publish a de- 
nial, with a statement of such facts as were within his knowledge 
respecting the religious classification of the faculty, and the general 
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moral influences about the students. The article he then published 
in the Christian Statesman is here re-printed as having as much 
value near the beginning of a new school year as in the middle of 
the last one.—Ebs. | 

Editor Christian Statesman:—My attention has been called to an 
article recently published in your paper on ‘ Religion in the School.” 
As this article gives currency to a gross libel on our State Universi- 
ty, I feel it my duty to ask of you space for a reply. 

I would say that I first saw the article in question, before its pub- 
lication in the Statesman, in the Lodi Valley News, where it ap- 
peared anonymously in the “Educational Column.” Its author is 
evidently taking some pains to injure the reputation of the Univer- 
sity—whether in the interest of what he believes to be truth, or in 
the interest of some denominational college, I cannot say. 

The author thus writes: “In the synod of Wisconsin, which re 
cently met at Baraboo, it was publicly asserted that a considerable 
number of the instructors in our State University at Madison are 
either infidels or opposed to evangelical religion.” Further on he 
says: “ The next assertion was a very natural one, that young men 
have been known to come from that institution utterly shipwrecked,” 
etc., ete. 

1. A more baseless and unjust charge against the University 
could scarcely be made than that contained in the former assertion. 
The institution is of course not sectarian—as a State University it 
cannot be; but its influence is a positive and healthy one in the di- 
rection of those principles of religion and morality which are com- 
mon to all Christian denominations. 

A little investigation shows that all the leading churches are repre- 
sented in the faculty, as follows: President Bascom, Prof. Daniells, 


Prof. Kerr, and Mr. Olin are Congregationalists; Prof. Carpenter and 
Mr. French, Baptists; Prof. Allen, Unitarian; Prof. Nicodemus, 
Catholic; Prof. Sterling and Mrs. Carson, Presbyterians; Prof. Feu- 
ling and Prof. Irving, Episcopalians; Mr. Huntington and Mr. Salis- 
bury, Methodists; Prof. Auderson, Lutheran; Dr. Davies attends the 
Episcopal church, although, I believe, not a member; Miss Carver 


attends the Congregational. 
During the two years of my residence in Madison I have formed 
the acquaintance of nearly every member of the faculty, have, as a 
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regent, had an opportunity to see much of the inside working of the 
school, and have known many of the students belonging to its vari- 
ous classes. If I add that, as a student, I was myself some years ago 
amember of the chief State University of America—that of Michi- 
gan—and was afterwards for several years a teacher in a denomina- 
tional college, it may be admitted that my experience qualifies me in 
some degree to judge impartially of the faculty and students of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

I trust, therefore, I may without presumption declare my belief 
that the influence of this University is as positively and wholesomely 
Christian, and moral, and elevating, as that of Michigan, or that of 
any denominational college in the State, or indeed in the west. 
Whoso states to the contrary in any synod, or more ignobly insinu- 
ates to the contrary, with other men’s words, through the all-visiting 
press, states or insinuates that which is groundless and unjust, and 
injurious to the best interests of higher education in the State. 

President Bascom is untiring in his efforts to promote among the 
students of the University a high standard of Christian morality and 
manliness. More in this direction than is being done by him and 
other members of the faculty could not be reasonably expected. I 
say this from knowledge. 

Let me give a single and fresh illustration. | Happening only last 
evening to call at the residence of a professor, I found there one of 
the brightest but not most law-abiding of the students receiving wise 
personal counsel and aid from his conscientious and faithful teacher. 
The young man was there in response to an invitation; and such 
kindly and extra-official interest and attention are what will save 
him from the “shipwreck” which under circumstances more unfavor- 
able he would pretty surely encounter. 

Nor is this by any means an exceptional case. The personal at- 
tention, interest and aid, given here to students who need such, were 
a source of some surprise to one who expected to find less of them 


here than in smaller private colleges, and no more than he knew 
years ago in the older and larger University above named. 

2. The assertion “that young men have been known to come 
from this institution utterly shipwrecked,” is one that I shall not 
pretend to deny. This can be said of any college in the land. It is 
as true of Harvard or Yale College, or Michigan University, as it is 
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of the University of Wisconsin. The best of religious denomina- 
tional colleges is the scene of an occasional wreck. To it will at 
times drift a craft so frailly constructed, so poorly ballasted, so badly 
manned, so destitute of everything that insures safety to a ship, that 
wreek occurs even in the very harbor of safety. Light-houses and 
buoys, and even the plainly heard warnings of pilots, are of no avail, 
A remarkable case like this has for many years remained fresh in my 
memory. 

Temptations and perils beset the young man everywhere. They 
exist in Madison; they exist in Beloit and Ripon; they exist in 
Cambridge and New Haven; but I believe they are as few, and as 
-clearly marked, and as faithfully pointed out in this city as anywhere, 
With a good boarding place (a matter of prime importance always), 
a young man is as safe here as he can well be in any college town, 
east or west. 

In respect to the students, more industrious, more high-minded, 
ventlemanly, and every way worthy young men than a number 
whose acquaintance I have formed, it would be difficult to find in any 


college. The thoughtless are here, and the low-browed and vicious 
. 


are here, to some extent, as these classes are elsewhere. Here, as 
elsewhere, they occasionally make one ashamed of his kind, in the 
dishonor they cast upon young manhood; but [ do not see that, rel- 
atively, they are here any more numerous than in other institutions 
I have known. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if I thought the University a peculiarly unsafe 
place, religiously and morally, for young people, not one word of this 
would I have written. A sad silence would have been my response 
to the warning in your paper; for I hold the Christian virtues that 
constitute high character above all mere intellectual culture in their 
essential worth to the individual and to society. But, on the contra- 
ry, I know the University to be a good and safe place. I know its 
well ofticered. I know the students are, mainly, moral and industri- 
ous. I know the institution is every way deserving of the increasing 
confidence and patronage the people of Wisconsin are giving it, and 
of the increasing respect in which it is held beyond our State limits. 

EpwaArpb SEARING. 


—_ - 
He that is not open to conviction is not qualified for discussion.— 
Dean Swift. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 
DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

(). Ifa person is present when elected treasurer, and does not 
then decline, and yet fails to file a bond in ten days, does not that 
preclude his subsequent appointment ? 

A. Not necessarily; he may have intended to file a bond, and 
sickness or unexpected absence may have prevented. If acceptable 
to the board, still willing to serve and ready to file a bond, there is 
no reason why he should not be appointed, being the choice of the 
district. 

(). [am re-elected treasurer; is my old bond sufficient ? 

A. It has no validity for a new term. You must file a new one. 
The surety may be the same, if satisfactory to the board. 

(). We elected a treasurer as was understood for a full term, but 
the clerk recorded it as an election for one year. What is to be done? 

A, At your annual meeting have the minutes read and corrected, 
if the clerk made a mistake. The treasurer will hold for the whole 


three years, if the election was at the beginning of a new term. 


(), The house of our district treasurer was burnt and the district 
funds in it; whose loss it, the district’s or the treasurer's? 

A. The treasurer is responsible on his bond. If it is deemed a hard 
case for him, those sympathizing can help him. 

(). Is a district treasurer obliged to submit his accounts for exami- 
nation by a committee of the district, if one is appointed ? 

A. The law imposes nv such duty upon him, and knows of no such 
committee. He must however make a report at the annual meeting. 

(). The clerk recorded the director as having been elected for an 
unexpired term of two years, when in fact it was for a full term. 
What is to be done? 

A. Read and correct the record, at the next annual meeting. 

(). Is the election of a district ofticer by acclamation legal ? 

A. It is legal, but election by ballot is better. 

HIRING A TEACHER. 

(). Our school always begins 1st Monday in September, but we 
find we can hold no legal annual meeting till the last Monday. Cana 
teacher be hired now? 
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A. Yes, the board can hire, but it should be with the understand- 
ing, on both sides, that the contract is subject to the action of the 
district as to the sex of teachers and length of terms, and to the re- 
vision of the new board, if the board is changed. 


RIGHT TO ATTEND SCHOOL. 

(). A party here gave away achild before witnesses, to a family in 
another district. Does that confer upon the child the right of free 
tuition in the other district ? 

A. That is the reasonable conclusion. Even if there were a doubt 
of the absolute relinquishment of control over the child, the child 
should have the benefit of the doubt. 


RIGHTS OF DISTRICTS. 


(). There are several new comers in our district since the building 
of a depot; are they not liable to a personal tax in this district? 

A. Under the present law (Chap. 207, 1876), the board of assessors 
are to designate the district in which each tax-payer’s personal prop- 


erty is subject to tax. The town clerk will be governed by that. 

(). Some of our territory, set off to form a new district, has upon 
it our site and school-house, we intending to build anew, as soon as 
we can. Do we still hold the site and house, and was our annual 
meeting in the latter, legal ? 

A. Yes, the title to the site was not and could not be alienated in that 
way. Asa corporation you retain your right to the school-house and 
its use as long as you need, and your annual meeting held in your 
own school-house must be considered legal though outside of the 
territory now in the district. In such a case equity must govern. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


(). The night for annual meeting was very stormy, and it was not 
supposed there would be a meeting; a very few met, however, secretly, 
it is supposed, and transacted business, but now refuse to say anything 
about it; what shall we do? 

A. One remedy is to call a special meeting, specifying all the busi- 
ness proposed to be done, and first of all specifying that a vote will 
be taken on rescinding the business done at the time of the annual 
meeting. When assembled, call for the record of the supposed annual 
meeting; if produced, rescind the action taken if it seems to be just 
(you cannot rescind any election had), and proceed with the regular 
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business, as you desire it to bedone. Or instead of this an appeal can 
be taken from the action of the annual meeting, if it is found that 
one was held. Evidence of a clandestine meeting held with wrong- 
ful intent, would justify setting aside all its action. 

(). Our first meeting, as a new district, was held August 26, and we 
elected officers, etc. Are weto regard this as our first annual meeting ? 

A. No; you should hold your first annual meeting at the legal time, 
and regard the intervening month as a legal year. At the annual 
meeting you will elect or re-elect a clerk for a full term of three 
years, and transact any other necessary business. (See section 31 and 
comments.) 

(). Our clerk called the annual meeting for September 4; was it a 


legal meeting ? 

A. The meeting was not legal. You can hold a special meeting, 
and should treat all that was done September + as null and void. 

Q. Are those asking a special meeting entitled to fix the time, er is 
the clerk to do it? 

A. The law is silent on the point. The clerk should call the meet- 
ing without unreasonable delay; it would be courteous to conform to 


the time designated by the petitioners; but as a public officer, acting 
in behalf of the whole district, it may reasonably be held that a dis- 
cretion as to time rests with himself. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q. Can a district vote a tax to pay the attorney fees of the clerk 
in defending himself against charges made to the county judge, who 
dismissed them ? 

A. Itis doubtful. If sympathy is felt for the clerk, a contribu- 
tion can be made by his friends. 

(). Our teacher was arrested for whipping a very obstinate scholar 
who persistently disobeyed rules made by the board; but finally a 
settlement was made for $10 and costs. Must either the board or dis- 
trict pay the money ? 

Neither; if the people think the whipping was deserved and not 
excessive they can make up a purse for the teacher, but neither the 
district nor board can use the money of the district for the purpose 
of reimbursing her. A teacher is not liable for inflicting reasonable 
punishment. 

Q. Is aschool-board responsible for damage done to a school-house 
opened by them for “ meetings”? 
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A. Not unless grossly careless in opening it to irresponsible par- 
ties for purposes evidently dangerous to the house. Ordinary licensees 
would be responsible for injury to the house resulting from their own 
gross carelessness. 

(). Can our city school-board lawfully exclude from school children 
under six years of age because the schools are crowded ? 

A. Until the constitution is changed (Art. III, sec. 10) even the 
Legislature cannot do it. The remedy is to enlarge the accommoda- 
tions some way. At one time in this city, younger children of certain 
grades came in the forenoon and those of other grades still younger 
in the afternoon. 

(), The district voted that the board hire the a teacher on condition 
that he leave at the end of a month, if the district should not be sat- 
isfied. Must the board conform to this? 

A. Nosuch vote is binding. No manly teacher would contract in 
that way. The board should do as well as they can, as the law points 
out. If a teacher hired proves a failure he can be paid off and dis- 
charged. : 

(). A contract was made for three months school, at $20 a month; 
now the clerk and director have made an order for $75; is that legal? 
Must [as treasurer pay it? 

A. No, not unless a new contract was duly made; you ought not as 
treasurer, to pay out any money unlawfully. (Sec. 134.) 

(). The supervisors divided our district on the 13th of July, di- 
vision to take effect in three months. How are the children to be re- 
ported ? 

A. As all in the old district, which they are, until the 13th of Octo- 
ber. But read section 60, school code. 

(). Can money raised for a school be used by the board to build with? 

A. The school should be maintained, as required by law. If there 
is a surplus in the fund, it is not improper to transfer it, nor to 
transfer back to the school fund, any surplus left in a building fund. 

(). Iam eight miles from the school-house, have paid near $200 tax 
for a school-house and school to which I cannot send. Is this legal? 

A. It is probably legal, but apparently unjust. Town boards may 


be rapacious in taking territory and tax-payers into a new district 
where no reciprocal benefit can be conferred. If you can be accom- 
modated in some other district, you have a just claim perhaps to be 
set into it. 
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EDITORIAL. 


EDITORIAL. 


NORMAL DIPLOMAS AND STATE CERTIFICATES. 


Prof. Reynolds, in a letter to one of the editors of the JouRNAL, not intenc- 
ed for publication, but which we nevertheless took the liberty of printing in the 
August issue, expresses views shared by many excellent and thoughtful persons. 
He thinks that the graduate of a Normal school is properly entitled to no 
special pedagogical privileges over the graduate of ‘the State University or of 
some Other college. It is unjust, he holds, that the Normal diploma should 
beeome the equivalent of a State certificate after a year’s successful teaching 
experience; while the cellege diploma, evidence of a wider course of training, 
brings no such legal privilege. We are inclined to think that those who take 
this view do not properly consider a few facts which we propose here to set 
forth in defence of the present law. 


1. Professedly the chief object of the Normal schools is to prepare teachers. 
The State provides excellent buildings and appointments, accomplished in- 
structors, and close supervision—all at considerable cost. A course of study 
and discipline is presented, extending through four years. This course em- 
braces all the subjects the pupils will be required to teach in the public 
schools, and also school law, history of education, theory and practice of 
teaching, and more or less observation and practice work in the model school. 
The instruction and drill during the first one or two years, in the foundation 
studies, arithmetic, geography, grammar, orthoepy, ete., are designed to be 
very thorough and systematic. These are principally the studies the pupils 
will be called upon to teach in the public schools of the State. 

If, now, the State founds and supports these Normal schools for the express 
purpose of preparing teachers, and appears to provide a suitable course of in- 
struction and competent instructors, and all the other needed appliances, is it 
not logically consistent to suppose the graduates are prepared to be compe- 
tent teachers, and are entitled to at least free permission to teach anywhere in 
the State which has done so much to qualify them? If these graduates cannot be 
safely permitted to teach by the same authority that has established the schools 
wherein they have been trained, then certainly the schools are a failure, and 
ought to be abolished. They fail to accomplish the ends for which they were 
founded. 

A State has the same logical right to license the graduates of its Normal 
schools to teach, that it has to license the graduates of its law or medical 
school to practice their chosen profession. If the Normal, or legal, or medi- 
cal school is properly managed, its graduates have, in their diplomas, the very 
best possible @ priori evidence ot qualification. The State can ask no more. 
Why should it have less confidence in a school created and supervised by 
itself, than in a board of examiners ereated and acting under rules prescribed 
by itself? 
3—Vol. VI, No. 10, 
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A diploma from a Normal school, then, ought to be the best qualification for 
teaching the State canask. Not to make this diploma a license is illogical 
and absurd. Not to make it such is a virtual declaration by the State that it 
has no confidence in the institution which it itself creates, sapports, and su. 
pervises. He who contends that the Normal graduates should obtain perma. 
nent licenses to teach, as others obtain it, from the board of State examiners, 
virtually declares that the Normal schools ave not worthy of confidence and 
ought to be either reformed or abolished. There is no escaping this conclusion. 

II. As a matter of fact, it cannot be truthfully denied that the Normal 
Schools are preparing good teachers, entitled to the confidence implied in the 
privilege the diplomas confer. 

(1). The course offinstruction which is crowned with a diploma is four years 
in length, and comprises many of the higher disciplinary studies. It is equiv- 
alent toa good,substantial academic education, besides its purely professional fea. 
tures. One who finishes it cannot be called a‘mere girl, with judgment unformed.’ 
She must be unusually well grounded in all the common branches, while she has 
enjoyed thorough instruction in higher algebra, geometry, and trigonometry; 
in botany, natural philosophy, zoology, chemistry, astronomy, and geology; 
in political economy, general history, English literature, and mental and mor. 
al philosophy. Eight terms in Latin also furnish a good ground work of 
knowledge in that language, and profitably supplement considerable critical 
study of English. 


(2) The graduates have proved by their work that they are fit to hold the 
permanent license the State grants them. ‘They have, with very few excep- 
tions, proved themselves competent teachers. Their services are in demand in 
the best schools of the State. 

III. There is another good reason why Normal graduates should receive 
State certificates. The honor and independence which these certificates bring 
are strong incentives to urge young people to a completion of the full course 
of study. The reward of a perpetual license to teach, lying at the end of the 
course, attracts many to the course and urges many to complete it who would 
otherwise drop out. 


IV. There are some good reasons why, pedagogically, a “ College diploma is 
mere sheepskin,” while the “ Normal diploma is magical.” Colleges do not 
in general afford any special advantages to those preparing to teach. They 
give no professional instruction, and their course of study is above the 
branches usually taught in the public schools. Hence, a college graduate 
may be very deficient in the common branches, which he perhaps pursued in 
an imperfect manner in some inferior local school. He has weakness where 
he most needs strength, and his peculiar strength is of little avail to him in 
the elementary work of the school room. He lacks familiarity with the sub 
jects he must teach. He has perhaps never witnessed good teaching. He has 
not studied school economy, and may not know the first pedagogical princi- 
ples. He has probably never himself seen and been a part of a thoroughly 
organized and well managed school. He may have “classical learning” — 
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and that is a good thing——but from it he will not be likely to be much ad- 
vanced in the theory and art of teaching — in his work as professtonal. 

Vy. If, instead of a comparison of the relative claims of College and Nor- 
mal graduates to pedagogical recognition by the State, the comparison were 
between Normal graduates and the great mass of other public school 
teachers, sounder conclusions would be reached. If the vast majority of 
teachers have attainments beneath those of Normal graduates, obtain their 
certificates in hurried examinations, conducted often by unprofessional and 
incompetent officers, in accordance with no uniform and systematic plan, 
surely it cannot be unsafe or unwise for the State to grant permanent license 
to those whom it has had under its special care four years, to whom it has 
given excellent instruction in the common and higher academic branches, 
supplemented by purely professional training, and all amid the environment 
of a school whose beautiful order and system are themselves a powerlul factor 
in this training. 

Moreover, it is not immediately upon graduation that the permanent license 
is bestowed. There isa probationary or trial period of one year. 

VI. It has been our purpose to here show why we believe it is proper that 
Normal graduates should be recognized by the State as competent teachers. 
It is not our purpose to show that college and university graduates and others 
who, without diplomas, have proved successtul teachers, should not be so rec- 
ognized. On the contrary, we are deeply convinced of the wisdom of broader 
legislative enactments for removing from such teachers the indignity, annoy- 
ance, and expense of constant examinations. All who are in any true sense 
professional teachers, should have recognition and freedom as such. 

We would favor granting such recognition and freedom by the State to all 
graduates of the University after say three years successful experience in 
teaching. To grant the same to all graduates of other reputable colleges 
might be safe and wise. Similarly to recognize a certain amount of success- 
ful service, without the special evidence of scholarship afforded by a diploma, 
as suggested in our August issue, we hold to be entirely consistent with the 
best interests of the profession and of education. 

In conclusion, then, instead of closing the door to the Normal graduate be- 
cause it is not open to others, we say — Throw it open wider to all others who 
can be safely admitted. 





TuE “ UNITEDSTATES NEWSPAPER Direcrory,” lately issued by C. A. Cook 
& Co., advertising agents, of Chicago, is an excellently arranged work, pub- 
lished for the convenience of publishers and newspaper advertisers. It gives 
in the most compact shape a vast amount of general information, and is inter- 
spersed throughout with original notices from thousands of publishers, which 
are placed in such a position that they cannot fail to attract the attention of 
advertisers, and make the book of great value to those seeking direct knowl- 
edge of a medium in which to advertise. 
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TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


In concluding his excellent Paper on this subject (first articleofthis number) 
Mr. Kirwan points out some obscurities and inconsistencies both in the law 
and in the explanations or opinions that have been given in regard to the same, 
If all laws were perfectly consistent and intelligible, where would be the busi- 
ness of the lawyers? However, teachers and examiners ought not to be per- 
plexed with ambiguous laws, or interpretations thereof, since both classes have 
their patience sufliciently tried without. 

Mr. Kirwan contrasts an opinion given in the May number of the Journat, 
with a comment on p. 105 of the School Code: The JouRNAL saw no very good 
reason why a second grade certificate might not be given to a person who had 
never taught, inasmuch as the distinction between third and second grade is 
yne of scholarship, and both are provisional and temporary, lasting but one 
year; the comment is, that “certificates of a higher grade should never be 
granted to those who have not had an opportunity of testing their ability to 
teach.” This comment is found among some general remarks on the * First” 
duty of a county superintendent, viz.: “to examine and liegense teachers,” ete, 
But in some specific comments on pages 113 and 114 in regard to the qualifica- 
tions requisite for the sevéral grades we read (p. 114), “Certificates of the first 
grade should be granted only to those who have had experience in the profes. 
sion, and who have been eminently successful in the government of schools.” 
This must be regarded as the more important of the two comments, and if Mr. 
Kirwan were to apply here the method of interpretation used by him in regard 
to the comment on pronunciation (p. 392 of this number), and in regard to that 
on Writing (p. 393), we think he would naturally use his own words about 
“ knowledge of asystem ” of writing, viz.: ‘the inference is, that for the lower 
grades it [experience] is wot required.” 

But apart from this we do not see that the comment on page 105 of the Code 
that “certificates of a higher grade should never be granted ”’ etc., necessarily 
applies to second grade county certificates. If there are certificates of a Aigher 
grade presumably there are some of a lower grade. The law found on p. 116 of 
the Code requires, as a condition to the issuing of the two grades of certificates 
there provided for, “success in teaching.” These two certificates together 
with first grade county certificates, are now the /igher grades; the second and 
third grades and the “limited” certificates issued by county superintendents 
are now the lower grades; and all these grades have been a part of our system 
since 1872, in addition to which we have the Normal Diplomas. We do not 
therefore regard the comment on p. 105, of the Code of 1873, as being incon- 
sistent with the opinion expressed in the May number of the Journau. Itis 
true that the Code of 1863 recommends experience as a condition for the issu- 
ing of a second grade; but is also true that thirteen years have elapsed; that we 
had at thattime no State certiticates, no normal schools, and comparatively little 
institute work ; and that second grade certificates have descended to a lower de- 
gree on the scale. 

But still the question remains, though not raised by Mr. Kirwan: Ought not 
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superintendents to require some experience before issuing a second grade cer. 
tificate? The law (sec. 102) says nothing about previous experience in teach- 
ing, as a condition of receiving a third grade certificate; if it did it would imi- 
tate the wisdom of the the anxious mother who bade her son learn to swim 
before venturing into the water. Section 103 is equally silent about expe- 
rience as a condition to the reception of a second grade, and it is time 
enough to begin to stretch the law—to require what the law does not require 
—when we reach the first grade, provided for in section 104. 

Let us suppose a Case, the like of which we know may occur, from experi- 
ence as a county superintendent: Therecome before the examiner twenty fresh 
applicants. Most of them haveattended only acommonschool. Half of them 
pass an indifferent examination, some failing altogether. A half dozen or so 
who have attended higher or better schools do very well. Two or three who 
who have been well trained 1n a graded school, have attended an academy or 





normal schoola couple of terms and have received some instruction in methods 
of teaching, have some plan in mind about conducting a school, and can with 
ease write out good papers on the studies of both third and second grades in 
the time allowed fora third grade; and though not perhaps the oldest candi- 
date present, are evidently much in advance of the great share of the other 
seventeen in fitness to teach a school, though like them without experience in 
teaching. Now we say that not only does the law but common sense justify the 
examiner in granting these candidates a certificate which on its very face dis- 
tinguishes them from those who come short of their attainments. District 
boards would be in no danger of being misled, since they would learn on in- 
quiry that they had had no previous experience; but they might fairly expect 
some benefit from their superior training and scholarship, as indicated by the 
higher certificate. 

There are many points well taken in Mr. Kirwan’s thoughtful and discrimi- 
nating Paper, but we leave it with the remark that asthe School Laws with the 
other statutes are in the hands of the Revisers we may reasonably expect they 
will be divested of some obscurities and ambiguities, in the Revision, and that 
. future edition will naturally be accompanied with revised comments. —P. 
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AN EXPLANATION. 
“We greatly regret the singular and inexcusable failure of the Committee 
on Resolutions of the State Teachers’ Association to make the customary re- 
port at the recent annual meeting.”—Journal of Education for September. 
EDITORS OF JOURNAL OF Epvcation: The undersigned gentlemen who were 
appointed on a committee on resolutions at the late meeting of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association beg leave to say that they resent your effort to discredit 
them as courteous gentlemen, by proneuncing their omission to present a re- 
port, an “inexcusable failure ;”’ and they desire to state the following facts: 
One gentleman left Milwaukee before the close of the session and had no 
notice of his appointment on the committee until two cays subsequent to the 
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final adjournment of the Association. The other two members of the com. 
mittee held a conference, at the close of which each understood that the other 
had undertaken the preparation of the report and its presentation to the meet. 
ing, a misunderstanding which the gentlemen regret more than any other per. 
son can. One of these gentlemen left the city before the meeting adjourned, 
and the other left on the evening of adjournment, and neither was present 
when the report was called for. The gentlemen take this occasiou to say that 
it would have afforded them pleasure to {present to the Association a report 
which should have publicly recognized the efforts made by individuals, cor. 
porations and voluntary organizations to promote the interest of the meeting 
and the pleasure of the members of the Association. 

Rosert GRAHAM, Oshkosh. 

W. D. Parker, River Falls. 

Sept. 18, 1876. MicuarEn Krrwan, Manitowoc. 
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TWO IMPORTANT TRUTHS. 


In the able and admirable paper of Dr. Mayo, read before the National 
Teachers’ Association, at Baltimore, and entitled ‘The Demands of the Com. 
ing Century, on the American Common School,’”’ occur the following para- 
graphs which contain truths the columns of this JourNAL have often advo- 


cated: 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


“The second step onward is the establishment of an effective system for 
training teachers for these elementary schools. Notwithstanding our useful 
State system of Normal Seminaries, the vast majority of teachers have not 
even the aid of an occasional swelter in the August vacation school “ institute.” 
Any system that proposes to train teachers tor elementary schools must be 
morticed into the educational system of the locality, grow out of and be fed 
by the higher grades of grammar or high schools, and relieve our young 
women from the expense of residing away from home.” 


SUPERVISION. 


“The educated people in every State should demand an official supervision 
of schools, that will bring every teacher who handles the money of the com- 
monwealth to face a well deflned examination, directly or indirectly overlook- 
by a board of State inspectors. The same board should cover the State witha 
supervision of school work, and refuse public aid to every locality that shirks 
its duty. One of our worst school abuses is to levy a State school tax on our 
cities, to be distributed among a thousand neighborhoods, that go on in per- 
fectly irresponsible ways, often wasting money for that which is not a schoo! 
in any real sense. Supervision is the backbone of every system of schools, 
and never was a national system of instruction so weak in the spinal column 
as the American system to-day.” 


puux 
a 





Lrrre.u’s Living AGE.—The late issues of this weekly contain some very 
valuable articles. For fifty-two numbers, of sixty-four large pages each, the 
subscription price ($8) is very low. For $10.50 any one of the American $4 
monthiies is sent with Ze Living Age fora year, both postpaid. Littell & Gay, 
Boston, are the publishers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE Wisconsin STaTE HorvticuntTuraL Society, 1876. 
Compiled by F. W. CasE, Secretary. Madison: E. B. Bolens, State Printer. 
This neat volume of 200 pages contains the Proceedings, Essays, and Reports 

at the Annual Winter Meeting, held in this city, in February last. That the 

work of this Association is extending its influence is indiceted by an increase 
in local societies, ten of which are enumerated. The President’s Address, the 

Secretary’s Report, the various papers on the culture of apples and other fruits, 

contain many valuable suggestions. The President, Mr. A. G. TurTLy, of Bar- 

aboo, thinks cranberry culture will in the future be an important interest in 
the State. The farmers having worn out the uplands, and relegated the pro- 
duction of wheat to the Saskatchewan valley, will begin to seek out the utility 
of the marshes, in which Wisconsin abounds. Seriously, this Society may do 
great good by promoting the intelligent and successful culture of fruit in the 

State, which interest is as yet in its infancy. Besides the various papers of a 

more strictly practical character, is one by C.S. Assort, of Sauk oounty, on 

“Trees and Foliage in Landscape,” which evinces a cultivated taste. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL Socrety, 1875-6. Prepared 
by W. W. FIELD, Secretary. Madison: E. B. Bolens, State Printer. 

In addition to the Annual Report of the Secretary, and the Addresses of 
President Srrison and others at the State Fair, all which contain valuable mat- 
ter, we find in this volume the addresses, papers, and discussions called forth 
at the Annual Convention in February. A good deal was said about finance, 
currency, etc., but such topics as “ Better Education ” for Farmers; “ Self Cul- 
ture,” the “ Renovation of Soils by Rotation of Crops,” promise te be more 
fruitful in practical results. The volume isan unusually interesting one of the 
kind, 


THE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT in connection with American Institutions. By 
JOSEPH ALDEN, D.D., LL., Prest. State Normal School, Albany, author of 
“Young Citizen’s Manual,” etc. New York: Sheidon & Co. 304 pp., 16 mo. 
This is a new and revised edition of a well known and valuable work, printed 

from new plates. It is rendered more useful than ever by a brief and compre- 
hensive chapter on Parliamentary Rules. As a compact, lucid school manual 
on the subjects of which it treats, we do not know of anything superior to it, 
and it would be a good thing if a copy could be placed in every family in the 
land. 


A Text Book on Crv1, GOVERNMENT in the United States. By George H. 
Martin, Teacher of History and Civil Polity in the State Normal School, 
Bridgewater Mass. New York and Chicago: A.S. Barnes & Co. 330 pp., 
large 16 mo. 

This book was laid on our table just as we finished the preceding notice. 


4.8 WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


It first appeared a year ago we think, and this is an “edition for the western 
states.” It differs from the manual by President Alden and some other in en. 
tering into state, county, town, and village and city government. It is happily 
preceded by a brief disquisition on government in the abstract, and a suitable 
historical sketch, and will be found very usefully supplementary to other works. 
Where but one book can be used, this covers the whole ground. 


SELECTIONS FROM GREEK AvTHORs. For the First Year in College. By Jas. 
R. Botse, Pu. D., and Joun C. FreeMAN, M. A., Profs. in the University of 
Chicago. Third edition. 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

It is one of the many marvels of Chicago, that it should be issuing books 
like this, superior, not only in typographical beauty and mechanical excellence, 
but in literay merit; not relating to the practical ends of money getting falone 
but instruments of the finest culture. The design of the compilation before 
us, Which is to present the principal features both of the Greek language and 
of Greek History, is excellent; while the selections, from Homer, Horodotus, 
Thucydides, Zenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, Arrian, and Lucian, give us also 
some of the choicest gems of Greek thought and literature, It is enough to 
add, that the book is most warmly commended by Greek scholars and profes. 
sors, and fast coming into use. It has been adopted, we understand, in our 
State University. A more attractive looking book for the student it is diffi. 
cult to conceive, and it will do much, in all ways, to give an increased impetus 
to the study of the marvellous language which fills its pages. Messrs. Griggs 
& Co., are deserving not only of encouragement but of gratitude for their good 
works in the way of publishing so many good books. The present volume is 
a duodecimo ot 393 pp., and is sent post-paid for $2-50. 


Tue ATLANTIC for October contains General Howard’s story of the Battle of 
Atlanta; a curious and instructive paper on Libraries, by John Fiske, Assistant 
Librarian of Harvard College; a capital short story by a new contributor; a 
sketch of Jerusalem Neighborhoods, by C. D. Warner; a criticism of George 
Sand’s Life and Writings, by T. S. Perry; a paper on the Troubadours, by Miss. 
Preston; and unusually attractive installments of Old Woman’s Gossip, The 
American, and Characteristics of the International Fair, besides the usual edi- 
torial disquisitions on literature art, music and education. Altogether the issue 
is above the average. 


THE Domestic Montuty. The October number is one of the four double 
numbers issued during the year, and is unusually complete in every variety of 
Fashion intelligence and in every departmont of the toilette that will prevail du- 
ring the Fall and Winter seasons. The literary contents are excellent,while under 
the head of “Recent Literature” appear able reviews of important books lately 
published. It is published by Blake & Company, 849 Broadway, New York, 
at $1.50 per year. Specimen copies, 15 cents. 
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NOTES. 


NOTES. 


A student at Whitewater informs us that Mons, | 


Buisson,one of the Educational Commissioners 
from France, at the Centennial, with Supt. 
MacAister recently visited the Normal 
School. which he adds is steadily improving. 
date of Sept. 26th, we learn from 
hat every seat inthe Normal, 
and Primary Departments of 
the Platteville Normal S chool is oceupied. A 
few in the Grammar department were still 
vacant. The aggregate attendance was 322, 
andmore coming. ‘Where to put them we 
do not know,” says the letter. 


Under 
Regent EVANS, 
Intermediate, 





Prof. Grauam’s institutes appear to have 
been even more than ordinarily successful this 
year, judging from reports, Respecting his 
first two we make some excerpts. Of the four 
weeks institute at Waupaca the Republican 
editorially says: 

The Teacher's Institute, which closed last 
Saturday, after a month of hard work, is said to 
have been one of the best and most successful 
ever heldin the State. Considering everything, 
it was a remarkable success. The attendance 
averaged 75, and this through the hottest weath- 
erofthe summer. There was hardly one cool 
day during the entire four weeks. The total 
number of members registered was 99, and the 
average attendance being so large, makes a 
very excellent showing. It was four weeks of 
hard work. Professors Graham and Emery are 
just the men to bring a class up to that degree 
of enthusiasm in their work which makes the 
effort tell, The interest of the teachers in all 
the varied exercises was continuous. They had 
evidently come for business, and business was 
furnished them. * * The pleasant 
little feature of the last po ae was the pres- 
entation by the class, to Messrs. Graham and 
Emery, of collections of specimens of wood, 
indigenous to Waupaca county. They were 

tastily arranged in large frames, with a glass, 
each containing thirty-nine specimeus of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, natural to this county. 
The conductors were as mugh taken by sur- 
prise as the class intended they should be, and 
they were as gratified as they w ere surprised. 


Hereafter, they swear by Waupaca County. 
A CARD. 
VospurG House, Wauraca, Sept. 1, 1876, 


To the Editor: Through your columns allow 
us to express our appreciation of the earnest 
work acomplished at the session of the Institute 
just closed, by the members in attendance. 
Especially to thank the members for the beau- 
tiful present of the woods of W aupaca County. 
Long will the pleasant memories of Waupaca 
Institute. its members, and the kindness of the 
citizens of your lovely city, remain with us. 

ROBERT GRAHAM, 
J. Q. Emery. 


Or the Marathon County Institute, of one 
week, Mr. Wm, O. Butler, of Wausau, writes 
“have had the pleasure of attending many In- 


| 
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stitutes in the course of my twenty-five years’ 
experience, and can say I have never attended 
one which seemed to me more satisfactory 

many respects—in punctuality and regularity. 
attention to business, following the reasoning 
of the conductor, avoiding levity and all 
pressions of dislike. Indeed, many expressed 
great displeasure at the brevity of the session. 
It is very clear to me that to reach anything 
like a desirable result in the Normal schoo! 
line of work, Institutes must be the opening 
wedge. The attention of teachers is called to 


ex- 


the Normal school and its working. These 
visits of the State agent have gradually awak- 


ened the slumbering element, and it seems to 
me these can never again get into the old ruts 
of blind teaching, ‘* Experience undirected by 
theory is blind.” The fact of our city superin- 
tendent’s co-operating with the county superin- 
tendent is one of the elements of success ex 
ceedingly promising to us of a better state of 
educational matters in this county.” 

Supt. WALKER, of Manitowoc county, writes: 
“The Institute was a success as to members 
and the amount of work done. Mr. Smith and 
Prof. Salisbury have won numerous friends in 
the county, both among the teachers and those 
interested in educational matters. Mr.Smith’s 
lecture was a pronounced success. If is, 
course, useless to add my testimony to enhance 
Mr. Carpenter’s reputation as a lecturer. His 
lecture was well received by a crowded house, 
and I am thankful to you for having sent him 
to us. About seventy-five persons enrolled 
themselves as working members. Resolutions 
complimentary to the conductors of the Insti- 
tute, including Mr. John Nagle, who assisted 
the last week, Miss Alice Canright, one of the 
resident teachers, who relieved Mr. Smith of 
the subject of penmanship, the school board of 
the north side school house, and as a matter of 
form, the county superintendent, were passed. 
Taken all in all,the Institute was a success, and 
I believe did much to awaken interest among 
teachers.” 


of 





The enrollment of teachers at the Institute 
at West Bend, Washington county, was 82; the 
average daily attendance, about 60. As there 
are only 100 school districts in the ceunty 
this attendance is large. Says a local paper: 
‘Never before in the history of the county 
have so many teachers been gathered,together. 
This is one evidence of the efficiency of Supt. 
BaRNEY, Who is performing his duties w 
intelligent zeal. 
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The Institute at Neillsville was attended by 
55 teachers; that at Black River Falls, by 64. 
This is in each instance the largest attendance 
ever had in the county. We heard at the latter 
place excellent reports of Professors EARrtu- 
MAN and Harvey, the conductors. Although 
it was Mr. Harvey's first experience in insti- 
tute work, yet he manifested aptness for it, and 
achieved decided success. The 
Falls Banner speaks highly of the lecture 
given by Prof. EartumAan on * The Pre-historic 
Peoples of America,” {It showed much re- 
search, was delivered ina pleasing style, and 
listened to with marked attention by a good 
audience, 


We are pained to record the sad bereave- 
ment of Hon. W. H. CHANDLER in the death of 
his only son, ARTHUR G., Which occurred on 
the 2lst of September. A telegram announcing 
his illness had summoned Mr. CHANDLER home 
from Philadelphia about two weeks before he 
was expected vo return. ARTHUR Was 21 years 
of age, a member of the Junior Class of the 
State University, and a young man of fine tal- 
ents and noble character. As a speaker and 
writer he had distinguished himself in his 
elass and in the University literary societies. 
From a lengthy and feeling notice in the Uni- 
versity Press we have room only for the fol- 
lowing fragment of tribute: 

* Eariy in his course were manifest that in- 
tegrity of characier, unusual mental power, 
and nobility of soul that have won for him a 


high position in the University. and more than 
all, the love of those with whom he associated.’ 
ostendent terris A une fantum Sata, neque ultra 


Esse fiment. 
* * Menkes an lilia plenis. 


Mr. CuaNnpDLer’s article on the foreign Edu- 
sational Exhib‘ts. to be found in our present 
issue, will be read with interest and pro- 
nounced only ‘too short.” No sueh full, 
painstaking, and valuable paper on the sub- 
ject has yet come to our notice in any publica- 
tion. Another article from his pen on the 
School Exhibits of our own State will appear 


in the November issue. 





IN the Sparta High School during the past 
year there were 50 pupils in Latin and 17in 
Greek. There were 17 preparing for the State 
University. At the recent ,annual meeting, 
$9,600 was raised by tax, making with the 
money from the State over $11,000 for the sup- 
port of the schools the coming year, These 
figures speak eloquently of the educational 


situation in that bright little city. 


Black River | 





WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


H. W. Stack has not gone from Hudson to 
De Pere, as we supposed, but to St. Paw, and 
J. O. Luce did not pass from Minnesota (as the 
types said, to Chilton, but from Marinette, 


AMONG the changes not chronicled last month 
are the following: J. H. Terry from Menom. 
nee to Mineral Point; G. M. Bowen from Ber. 
lin to Columbus; J. C. Yocum from Bosco. 
bel to Charles City (lowa); VotNEY Unper. 
HILL from Eagle to Carpenter School, Chicago; 
W. F. Bunpy is in charge at Sauk City and E, 
WIsWALL at Prairie du Sac. J. F. Byers has 
gone fromjBlack Earth to De Pere; W. Woop 
from Prairie du Sac to La Valle; H. W. Roop 
from Hancock to Sun Prairie; J. R. Berepe 
from Baraboo to Augusta; J. G. INGALLs from 
Ripon to Menomonie, SUMMER A. FarRNswortu 
is principal at River Falls, and J. T. Mc 
CLEARY at Ellsworth. 





Supt. Isuam, of Walworth, means business 
with his teachers, having already announceda 
series of sixteen weekly meetings, in the four 
inspection districts, thus giving to the teachers 
of each section four days of Institute work, 
with some opportunity of course for mutual 
visits; all to end up with a ‘** Union Meeting,” 
at Elkhorn, at the Spring Institute. A regular 
programme will be followed, in each of the 
sections. This is admirable. 





From Supt. FRAWLEY, who presides efticiently 
over the educational interests of the west dis- 
trict of Dane County, we have the following 
items: Miss I. C. CHILDS is principal for 
another year at Mazomanie at a salary of 
$1000; Cuan es Fauccks is principal at Black 
Earth, in place of F. H. Byers, who has gone 
to Depere: P. S. Woopgury is engaged at Mid- 
dleton; and —— Van Dyke, at Oregon. 

Six new school houses have been erected in 
as many country districts during the past year 
—all good ones—and some of them model 
buildings. 

Three districts have adopted the free text- 
book plan—one last Fall, and two at the recent 
annual meetings. 

Supt. Moutton, of Neenah, writes that the 
High School openedin a very satisfactory man- 
ner; that it is becoming more and more popu- 
lar with the people, and will certainly prove to 
be a success. 





In Mr. Kirwan’s article last month, “severi- 
ty,” 7th line from top of page 356, should read 
“serenity,” and “examiner” “examinee,” 5th 


line from bottom of page 362. 
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NOTES. 


The only States having a special school for 
feeble-min ded children are Illinois, Kentucky, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 





In President HOWLAND’S address at the 
recent meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association it is stated that the number of 
children in this State between 4 and 20 years 
of age “ineapavitated for instruction in the 
public schools” is, according to the last An- 
nual Report of the State Superintendent, 418. 
The 62 reported from cities were evidently 
overlooked. Adding these to the 415 reported 
from the counties and the aggregate is 480, 
giving still greater force to Mr. HOWLAND’S 


i 
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question: **Why shall not this class of her 
citizens receive specia! care at the hands of 
State, as Well as the blind, or the deaf-and- 
dumb?” 


Telegraph, one of the most 
exchanges, 


series of 


The Nenosha 
welcome of our has been publish- 
ing a very interesting letters on 
Life Among the Mountains of Western North 
Carolina,’’ by a correspondent who spent a 
portion of the past summer in the region and 
among the people described. We hope to find 
space ina future issue for a portion ofone of 
these graphic letters, in which the social, in- 
tellectual, and educational characteristics of 
the “ natives ” are well set forth. 





Jnencerian Husiness 


fallege, {filwaukes, 


- 
This Institution edie superior facilities for preparing young and middle 
aged men and women for the counting-room and business pursuits. 


“For Circulars or information address, 


ROBERT C. SPENCE R. 





luivers 





crsity of Wisconsin; 





This institution embraces the following Colleges and Departments : 


COLLEGE OF ARTS. 


Five Departments. 
Metallurgy, Military Sci«nce. 


General Science, Agriculture, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Mining and 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS. 


Two Departments. 


MODERN CLASSICAL Department. 


ANCIENT CLASSICAL Department, in which the course of study is equivalent 
to that in the best classical colleges in the country. 
French and German take the place of Greek. 


SUB-FRESHMEN COURSE. 


his embraces two years of preparatory study. 


Ladies are admitted to all the courses of instruction in the University. 


AW SCHOOL. 


Judge P.L.S 


POONER, Dean of the Law Faculty. 
The Laboratories for instruction in Analytical Chemistry, 


Determinative Mineralogy and 


ing of Ores, are believed to be the most complete in the country, west of the Alleghanies. 


A QUANTITATIVE LABORATORY 


has been opened, and numerous additions have been made to the apparatus in the different Depart- 


nents of Science. 


LIBRARIES. 
are open to students, without charge, containing more than SEVENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES. 


THE CURRENT EXPENSES 


are less than in other institutions of equal grade. 


One student from each 


graduates of graded schools of the State who pass the required examination, are entitled to 


FREE TUITION. 


The institution is under the immediate charge of a President and twenty-six Professors and Teach- 


ers, and is, in all respects, in a highly prosperous condition. 


For further information, apply to 
MADISON, June 4, 1876. 


JOHN BASCOM, 


President. 








Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St,,Cia. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 

Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 


Fully Warranted. 


the Assay- 


Assembly distriet, and al] 








kK, Steiger, 
22°& 24 Frankfort St., 
New York, 
kas in press, and will shortly issue: 


KIDDLE and SCHEM'S 
CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION, 


One volune of the st le, size, and price O1 elpyjred ws clineriean Cyclopadia. 











This is the only work of the kind yet published in English; it is the only work in which Educa- 
ional subjects, both general and particuiar (eith special vegerence to the United States), 
are treated ina comprehensive manner, both theoretically and practically; including also a full body 
of statistics in every department. It is, therefore, the only complete reference book in the English 
language for all either engaged or interested in Elucation, but more cspecially for Americans. 





For these reasons the Cyclopadia of Education will be indispensable to all Educational Institu- 
tions (Public, Parochial, and Private, to all Libraries, to Teachers and School Officers: it will be 
highly useful to Clergymen of all denominations and Suuday-School Teachers, to all persons inter- 
ested in Education, to parents and the book-buying public in general.—The Cyclopedia of Education, al- 
though so comprehensive and valuable a work, will, by its moderate price, be placed within reach of 
all the above mentioned, They will be anxious to sve and obtain the werk, and to them it is in- 
tended to submit it in a thorough and systematic manner, by Subscription Agents ouly, 


The commission allowed to Agents will be sufficiently large to atford liberal compensation ¥ 





for the most earnest efforts on their part: and the publisher has decided to give. wherever 





practicable. the exclusive benegit of this nerative canvass to persons connected with schools, 


‘i One reliable, competent, and energetic Agent is wanted for every city, school dis- BRB 


trict. or county: and application should be made immediately to the 











publisher for engagement. 


Enstruction in German made very easy. 
AHN-HENN’S German Course is now complete, the Fourth German Book having just been 
issued. — This Course is so consfructed that while the first parts of it the First and Second 
——— 


German Books) ave the easiest, best, and cheapest tert-books for all beginners, the main difticul- 





ties of the language are clearly and fully treated for advanced pupils in the 7hird and Fourth 





German Books. ‘Yhis Series is even more complete than the bulky aud dificult Grammars 
written sor use in Colleges, 

Moreover, the AHN-HENN German Serics is more completely provided with Reading Charts, 
Readers, and Keys, than any other: points which, combined with its cheapness, secure for it the 
strong preference of educators. The most satisfactory results in German instruction are reported 
from wherever the AHN-HENN Text-Books have been used: in Public Schools, Academies, Private and 
Parish Schools. 





Specimen pages sent free, specimen copies for examination at half price; very liberal terms 
for introduction, 

Attention is also invited to AHN-HENN’S French Series, REFFELT'S German Readers, DOUATS 
Rational Readers, REFFELT’S Arithmetics, SCHEDLER’S Globes and Relief Maps, and to Kindergarten 
Literature and Kindergarten Gifts.—Catalogues mailed free. 





E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, New York. 

















